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¥ Price two dollars per annum, payadle in advance. cient Romans pearls were held in great esti-| The principal pearl fisheries among the 


mation, and considered inferior only to the|ancients were in the Red Sea, the gulf of 
diamond itself; incredibly large sums were | Persia, and the Indian ocean; the pearls from 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, sometimes paid for the largest and most valu-| the former place, were the most prized as: gu- 
able kinds; and it is recorded that Julius Cw-| perior in size and lustre. Almost every water 
sar presented Servilia, the mother of the cele-|in Europe has, however, at one time or an- 
brated M. Brutus, with one which was said to| other, been searched for these gems, and it is 
ibe worth more than forty thousand pounds.’ recorded by Suetonius, that the chief motive 
And it is stated by Pliny, that the notorious; which induced Cesar to attempt the con- 
Cleopatra, at a feast with Mark Antony, swal-|quest of Britain, was some marvellous ac- 
lowed one dissolved in vinegar which was esti-| counts of the pearls which were to be found 
mated at upwards of eighiy thousand pounds.|in her waters; and although in this respect he 
Such was the passion of the extravagant and|must have been sorely disappointed, yet it is 
| luxurious R 
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CONTRIBUTION, NO. 4. 
“Learn from yon orient shell to love thy foe 
And store with pearls the wrist that brings thee wo.” 
Whilst treating on the molluscous animals, | 
and showing the many ways in which they 
d minister to the wants or pleasures of mankind, 
it may not be amiss, though not strictly within} 


Romans in the days of their effemi-| said he carried back with him to Rome a 
nacy, for every article of luxury or pleasure,| magnificent buckler made of British pearls. 
4 . land so many of her profligate citizens had| English pearls, however, have always been 
the line of our subject, to say a few words in ’ I is wes rer a Reeae ’ / . 
tg yates, little other employment than to squander upon | considered inferior both as to size and colour; 
relation to pearls. ‘These curious and beauti-| . : 
).,\dle and extravagant decorations, or in costly| good pearls were occasionally found in a spe- 
ful productions of nature, though not strictly}. : 71° Se ; : 
ie 2 _-. * | feasts, and games, their great wealth, that new|cies of English mytilus, but too rarely to war- 
Sctonging to the molluscs, yet they are 20 in- avenues to pleasure, and new and rare articles| rant the search; hence her rivers are not now 
; ; 4 ; »8 to pleasure, and new and rare articles| rz he sez ; hence he fers are no 
timately connected with them that it seems} - I ; 
° of luxury were continually and ewnestly sought | fished. 
but an easy and natural step to pass on to} me 7 ae eo 
. : acd ; ifor. ‘* After the conquest of Egypt by the| In the last century several valuable pearls 
their consideration at this time. Pearls then : ‘ ‘ 


are not as some of the old poets supposed, 


7 Lie 


| Romans, the trade to India and the East af-| were found in the rivers of Tyrone and Done- 
lforded a pleatiful supply of rare and costly!gal, in Ireland; one of these weighed 36 
- aa j “Rain from the sky lexotics. From the earliest ages some inter- | carats, and was valued at 402.; and another 

Which turned into pearls as it fell in the sea. tcourse had subsisted between Mesopotamia | came into the possession of Lady Glenlearly, 
But are the result of a natural or disordered | and the banks of the Euphrates, and the parts! who wore it in a necklace, and refused eighty 
secretion from certain kinds of shell fish.*| of Syria and Palestine near the Mediterranean, | pounds which was offered for it by the Duchess 


. ia ; ; ane 5 Ses 
’ The East Indian berbes or pearl oyster, is!of which, the migration of Abraham from Ur)|of Ormond.—Peanant’s British Zoology. 
noted, as its name would imply, for these pro-|of the Chaldees to Tichem, is a convincing! Pennant, in his tour in Scotland, mentions a 


ductions. ‘The common oyster, the muscle,| proof.” As this intercourse increased, the | fishery in the vicinity of Perth, from which 

and several kinds of bivalves also occasionally possession of this station became an object of £ 10,000 worth was sent to London, between 
= produce pearls more or less perfect: but the such importance that Solomon built a fenced |the years 1761 and 1799, but by this indis- 
| finest and largest are said to be produced by|city there; its Syrian name Tadmor, and its|criminate destruction the fishery was soon ex- 
Meleagrina margaritifera. Some of the Indian| Greek one, Palmyra, are both descriptive of|hausted. Several instances of the value of 
pearls, which are considered superior to all its situation as a spot adorned with palin trees. pearls in latter times are related in Rees’ Cy- 
others, sometimes grow to a considerable size| This town afterwards became the great em-|clopedia. One in the possession of Philip IT. 
and have been found as large as a pigeon’s! perium of the trade carried on by the Romans|of Spain, was valued at 14,800 ducats; and 
egg; pearls of this size, however, are very, with the eastern nations, a large and lucrative | one of a pear shape, belonging to the Emperor 
rare and immensely valuable. The true shape) branch of which was the commerce in pearls| Rudolph, called the incomparable, weighed 30 
of this gem is a perfect round, though they! and precious stones from India.* Such then|carats; and a third, mentioned by Tavernier, 
are more often found of other figures, fre-| was the once proud, and affluent, and beauti-jin the bands of the emperor of Persia, was 
quently pear-shaped; they are then considered ful T'admor of the wilderness; and although} bought, in the year 1633, of an Arab, for one 
less valuable, and are chiefly used as orna-| its glory has long since departed, stiil, ac-| hundred and ten thousand four hundred pounds 
ments for the head and ears, &c. Pearls} cording to travellers, its present state “* pleads sterling. 
have been known, and highly prized from aie for past glories,’’ and rising like an} “On the discovery of America the traffic 
immemorial, and although they have a very|island out of a vast plain of sand, presents its|in pearls passed to the shores of the western 
beautiful and delicate appearance, with a re-| magnificent ruins, which in splendour and ex-| world; the pearl oyster beds were sought out; 
markably soft and luminous lustre, yet they| tent, and some of them in elegance, were not|and cities rose into splendour and affluence in 
seem to consist of nothing more than common| unworthy of Athens or of Rome in their best) their vicinity, all supported by the profit of 
carbonate of lime. These “gems of the/days. “The Arabs of the desert now pitch| these sea born gems. It appears that till 1530 
ocean,” are commonly found either z tents amid the ruins; and at Palmyra, asthe value of the pearls sent to Europe from 


































well as at Balbec, thousands of little lizards} Spanish America, amounted yearly to an ave- 
rage of 800,000 piastres.”—Humboldt’s Per- 
* As early as the days of Solomon we read of the} gong? Narrative. 


trade carried on by the Pheenicians of the ancient : ; 
cities of Siden oud ‘Tyre, a very profitable post of At present, : owever, America furnishes buy 


whieh, it is said, was that of procuring pearls and| few pearls; the bulk of them, as formerly men. 
other gems from the Indian seas. tioned, are still obtained from the Indian ocean, 


* The celebrated French philosopher Reaumur sup- 
posed, and this seems now to be the received theory, 
that pearls are formed from a juice extravasated from 
some ruptured vessel, and confined among the mem- 
branes of the oyster, where in the course of three or 
four years it solidified and changed into a pearl. 
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For *' The Friend.” 
PROVINCE OF CASHMERE. 
One, and in my estimation not the least 


it may naturally be enquired how tt happens! ant light, that they rewarded the illustrious 
that in all other stations the oysters have dis-| naturalist with a premium of 1890 dollars, 
appeared, while here they continue in undi-) which in that country must have been a very . er 
minished numbers, though fished for centuries. considerable sutn. valuable, of the uses of a journal like “ The 
The fact is, this fishery has been conducted in| From time immemorial, particularly among | Friend,” is, that it may be the vehicle by which 
a diferent manner and with an eye to the fu-|rude and savage nations, shells have been! many whose tastes are in some respects simi- 
ture: the banks, which extend several miles| highly prized for the purpose of personal) lar, may mutually entertain and improve one 


along the coast, are divided into three or four| adornment, and for the decoration of their| another, by furnishing for its columns such 
passages as in the course of their reading 


portions, and fished in succession; a repose of| houses; and at the present time among the} i 

three or four years being thus given for the} most refined people, rare and beautiful shells strike them with particular force, as beautiful 

animals to grow and propagate. Further, the) form an elegant and appropriate ornament for) or instructive. And who does not derive a 
pleasure from the very participation of others 


beds are carefully surveyed, and the state of, our parlours and mantel-pieces. Among seve- ' 
ral nations, different species of shells are made) in his mental feasts? I for one can partake of 


the oysters ascertained previously to their be-| 
ing let or farmed, and the merchant is per-|use of in lieu of money, and form a tolerably|the various dainties which have been served 
mitted to fish them only six or eight weeks. |convenient and current coin. Some of curl ep, with a much better relish, when at the 
The fishing season commences in February,| Indian tribes make their wampum belts of|same time I can break and share with some 
and ends about the beginning of April. During | fragments of different species of bivalves, and| congenial mind. Having been much gratified 
its continuance there is no spectacle which|in some parts of China and India, it is said) with a short account of the province of Cash- 
Ceylon affords, more striking to a European] the natives make use of the thin inver layers| mere, given in a late English work, | make no 
than the bay of Condeatchy. This desert and) of certain flat shells in their windows, which, apology, therefore, for presenting it to the 
barren spot is at that time, says an eye wit-| when very thin and highly polished, afford aj editor, and asking the favour of its insertion; 
ness, converted into a scene which exceeds,' tolerable substitute for glass. ‘They have also} believing that some of his fair readers, at least, 
in novelty and variety, almost any thing | ever) at different periods, and by different people,| will have no objection to being informed about 
witnessed; several thousands of people of dif-| been converted into drinking cups, plates,'a place, where an article is manufactured, 


ferent colours, countries, casts, and occupa-| knives, razors, spoons, fish hooks, &c. 
tions, continually passing and repassing in a 
busy crowd: the vast numbers of small tents 
and huts erected on the shore, with the bazaar 
or market place before each; the multitudes 
of boats returning in the afternoon from the 
pearl banks, some of them laden with riches; 
the anxious expecting countenances of the 


From what cause the custom originated, 1) 
am unable to say, but during the dark ages it 
was customary for Christians, when making a} 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, to wear on the 
front of their hat a Jarge scallop shell, (pecten 
maximus.) and hence this shell placed in the 
hat became not only the emblem of a pilgrim 
boat owners, while the boats are approaching | to the Holy City, but was the source of much 
the shore, and the eagerness and avidity with) imposture; it is to this custom Parnell alludes 
which they run to them when arrived, in hopes) in his Hermits— 
of rich cargoes: the vast numbers of jewellers, | 
brokers, merchants of all colours, and all de- 
scriptions, natives and foreigners, who are oc-| 
cupied in some way or other with the pearls, | 
some separating and assorting them, others! 
weighing, and ascertaining their number and 
value, while others are hawking them about, 
or drilling and boring them for future use; a The pinna, or 
these circumstances tend to impress the mind] .), spinning mollusca, as it has been called, is 
with the value and importance of that object) s eurious genus of bivalve, and epins a kind of 
which can of itself create this scene.— Percival. | <ik which bas been woven into different arti- 

This inference is just, and yet when we re-| oles of wearing apparel. Garments manufic- 


member in what manner,and by whose means} areq from this silk were in early times so 
these vain ornaments are and have been pro-| iighly prized as to be worn only by emperors 
cured, the impressions which such a gay scene} a nq kings. Siis olik is the beard, or saan 
conveys come not unalloyed. Poor negroes,| the caile of the animal, by means of which it 
sold to slavery, were compelled to : 


- ree venek ata dive for! ig moored to the rocks in the same manner 
em, and we cannot read of the crue! treat-| that our common muscle is. The silk of the 


os ne? as a ~ > nena P4-} binna, which in its crude state is termed lan- 
are y ¢ ¢ io . . 
ards without leelings of indignation and hor-) nq penna, is cleansed and prepared by washing 


ror. But national injustice is sooner or later and drying; it is then combed, and when mixed 
followed by national misery, and the writer) with a sr 


: id . iall portion of real silk, is manufac- 
en a G not . an unprofitable di-| tured into stockings, gloves, and some other 
te > he e a view, at this time, of the) articles of apparel. ‘T'e writer of this has at 
esolation which overtook their cities, and the) the present time some of this silk in his pos- 
“ departure of the pomp of their strength’’ as| session, it is of a beautiful brown colour, ex- 
; : S ni sess ’ ‘ , ’ 
the just punishment of their wickedness. The} wemely soft and fee in its textur d 
celebrated Linnzus, it is said, owed his cleva-| aaa ' sede ot 
ti es _andlp , Hs ClCVa-| cents a very rich and glossy appearance: and 
on to nobility, in part, toa discovery he made after it has been kept for several years it pre- 
of causing the fresh water muscle (unio mar- ; igi : 
tif f Sw \ . | Serves its original freshness, and does not ap- 
garitifera,) of Sweden to produce pearls at his pear in any ways injured by time. 
pleasure. It is conjectured that he accom- 
plished this by drilling holes throug the shells, 
but his method is not certainly known, nor is 


this of any consequence, since it seems tohave| A teacher is wanted for the boys’ writing 


been abandoned. At the time, however, the school at Westtown. Apply to Thos. Steward- 
states of Sweden viewed it in such an import- son, Arch, near Fourth street. 


“To clear his doubt, to know the world by sight, 
To find if books, or swains report it right, 
He quits his cell, the pilgrim staff he bure, 
And fixed the scallop in his hat before.” 


Before concluding this subject, I cannot! 
omit saying a few words in relation to a rare} 
land extraordinary genus of the mollusca, cele- 
| brated for silk manufacturers. 





which, if not indispensable, is, for durability 
and the beauty and delicacy of its texture, a 
much valued addition to their attire. 

The province of Cashmere, comprehended 
between the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth de- 
grees of north latitude, is surrounded by two 
ranges of the Indian Caucasus, which, after 
diverging considerably, and embracing the 
whole extent of the valley, again unite and 
become one. It is bounded on the north by 
Little Tibet, on the east by Ladhak, on the 


| south by Lahore, and on the west by Puckhely; 


and, including the mountains, is about one hun- 
dred and ten miles in length by about sixty in 
breadth. The traditions of the Hindoos re- 
specting the formation of this beautiful valley 
greatly resemble those which prevailed among 
the Greeks about that of Thessaly; both being 
said to have been originally a lake enclosed by 
lofty mountains, which, having been rent by 
the agency of earthquakes, suffered the waters 
to escape. Whatever was its origin, the In- 
dian Tempe, though vaunted by less renowned 
poets, is no way inferior in fertility or beauty 
to the Thessalian. Fields clothed with eternal 
green, and sprinkled thick with violets, roses, 
narcissuses, and other delicate or fragrant 
flowers, which here grow wild, meet the eye 
on ali sides; while, to divide or diversify them, 
a number of small streams of crystal purity, 
and several lakes of various dimensions, glide 
or sparkle in the foreground of the landscape. 
On all sides round arise a range of low green 
hills, dotted with trees, and affording a deli- 
cious herbage to the gazelle and other grami- 
nivorous animals; while the pinnacles of the 
Himalaya, pointed, jagged, and broken into a 
thousand fantastic forms, rear their snowy 
heads behind, and pierce beyond the clouds. 
From these unscaleable heights, amidst which 
the imagination of the Hindoo has placed his 
heaven, ever bright and luminous, innumerable 
small rivulets descend into the valley, and, af- 
ter rushing in slender cataracts over project- 
ing rocks, and peopling the uplands with noise 
and foam, submit to the direction of the hus- 
bandman, and spread themselves in artificial 
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inundations over the fields and gardens below. | and Jehanghir, who passed many years in| floats upon the waves, whilst the long tenta- 
These numerous mountain torrents, which| Cashmere, had caused a neighbouring rock,| cule, of a deep purple colour, extend beneath 
unite into one streain before they issue from| from which it could be contemplated to most| as snares to capture its prey.” Persons who 
the valley, may be regarded as the sources of| advantage, to be levelled in order to behold it| are anxious to possess the gaudy prize suffer 
the Jhylum, one of the mightiest rivers of Hin-| at his ease. Here a kind of theatre was raised| from an acrid fluid which it discharges, causing 
dostan. The beauty and fertility of Cashmere| by Aurungzebe for the accommodation of his! a pungent pain. The author, by way of ex- 
are equalled by the mildness and salubrity of the| court; and there they sat viewing with wonder! periment, allowed himself to be stung by this 
climate. Here the southern slopes of the hills} and delight this sublime work of nature, sur-| animal on two of his fingers. ‘The sensation 
are clothed with the fruits and flowers of Hin-| passing in grandeur, and by the emotions to| at first was like that w hich is produced by a 
dostan; but pass the summit, and you find upon) which it gave birth, all the wonders of man’s/nettle, but it became soon a violent aching 
the opposite side the productions of the tem-|hand. In this instance the stream was beheld| pain, affecting the joints even to the shoulder, 
perate zone and the features of an European| at a considerable distance rolling along its) and an oppression of breathing was occasioned 
landscape. ‘The fancy of Bernier, escaping! weight of waters down the slope of the moun-|by the pectoral muscle becoming attacked. 
from the curb of his philosophy, ran riot) tain, through a sombre channel overhung with! After about half an hour all this began to 
among these hills, which, with their cows,| trees. Arriving at the edge of the rock the} abate. 
their goats, their gazelles, and their innumer-| whole stream projected itself forward, and On entering the tropics many animated ob- 
able bees, might, like the promised land, be! curving round in its descent, like the neck of! jects excited the author’s attention. The flying 
said to flow with milk and honey. ja war horse, plunged into the gulf below with} fish, in particular, attracted his study, and al- 
The inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise,| deafening and incessant thunder. }though he cannot have been singular in this 
who were as beautiful as their climate, pos-} Moorcroft, whose remarks on the natural) respect, yet few could look upon such a crea- 
sessed, in the time of Bernier, the reputation! productions and agriculture of Cashmere have | ture with equal sentiments of pleasure and 
of being superior in genius and industry to the) recently been published in the Journal of the| wonder, because very rarely indeed has its 
rest of the Hindoos. The arts and sctenses| Real Geographical Society, concurs in the} nature and habits been so well understood or 
flourished among them, and their manufac- opinion that Cashmere has been formerly one| described. Here is only a small portion of his 
tures of palanquins, bedsteads, coffers, cabi-| immense lake, and he observes the subsidence) description and discussion regarding this sort 
nets, spoons, and inlaid work, were renowned | of its waters is distinctly defined by horizontal | of fish. ; 
throughout the East. But the fabric which/ lines on the face of the mountain. The nature} ‘ The ‘flight’ of these fish has been com- 
tended most powerfully to diffuse their reputa-| of the composition of the highest and primitive! pared to that of birds, so as to deceive the 
tion for ingenuity were their shawls: those suft| mountains which form the great outer belt of| observer; however, I cannot perceive any 
and exquisite articles of dress, which, from} the valley, Moorcroft had not an opportunity|comparison, one being an elegant, fearless, 
that day to this, have enjoyed the patronage|to examine; but the rocks of the interior he| and independent motion, whilst that of the fish 
of the fair throughout the world. found to be of secondary formation, and con-|is hurried, stiff, and awkward, more like a 
No traveller ever enjoyed a more favour-| sisting to a great extent wholly of indurated) creature requiring support for a short period; 
able opportunity than Bernier of examining|clay. ‘“ The bottom of the basin,” he says,|and then its repeated flights are merely an- 
Cashmere. Attached to the train of Aurung-)* is covered with a deep coat of alluvial clay,| other term for leaps. The fish make a rustling 
zebe, every place was open to his curiosity,| which, in its progress towards the surface, is| noise, very audible when they are near the ship, 
and his taste and habits led him carefully to] mixed with vegetable earth; and the latter,! dart forward, or sometimes take a curve to 
scrutinise whatever came within the range of! under very slight labour, breaks down into a| bring themselves before the wind, and when 
his observation. rich and most productive mould.” | fatigued fall suddenly into the water. It is 











During the three months which he spent in enr. jnot uncommon to see them, when pursued, 
this beautiful country he made several excur- _— |drop exhausted, rise again almost instantly, 
SCRAPS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


sions to the surrounding mountains, where, proceed a little further, again dipping into the 
amidst the wildest and most majestic scenery,| In a recent number of the Monthly Review) ocean, so continuing for some distance, until 
he beheld, with wonder, the natural succession | (London,) are some notices of a newly pub-|they are out of sight, so that we remain in 
of generation and decay. At the bottom of| lished work bearing the title of ** Wanderings! ignorance whether they have been captured or 
many precipitous abysses, whither man’s foot}in New South Wales, Batavia, &c.—being | have eluded pursuit.” 
had never descended, he saw many enormous] the Journal of a Naturalist in these Countries,! | The phosphoric light given out by the ocean, 
trunks hurled down by time, and heaped upon} during 1832, 1833, and 1834.” By George) is, as the author believes, not only occasioned 
each other in decay; while at their foot, or Bennet, Esq. ‘The Reviewer in reference to| by marine molluscous and crustaceous fishes, 
beneath their crumbling branches, young ones|it, says,—-‘*In short, this journal abounds) but by debris, from dead animal matter, with 
were shooting up and flourishing. Some of) with a vast deal of general information, though| which sea water is much loaded. The mag- 
the trees were scorched and burnt, either|it is decidedly that of a naturalist, given in an|nificence of a phosphoric scene, when a ship 
blasted by the thunderbolt, or, according to}amusing manner, so that no previous work| sails with a strong breeze through a luminous 
the traditions of the peasantry, set on fire|can have pre-occupied its place, inasmuch as|sea on a dark night is thus happily described. 
during the heat of summer by rubbing against} we have the ready expression of a cultivated} “ As the ship sails with a strong breeze 
each other when agitated by fierce burning|and scientific mind, without ostentation or| through a luminous sea on a dark night, the 
winds. mystery, on every object that fell under his| effect produced is then seen to the greatest 
The court having visited Cashmere from) notice.” advantage. ‘The wake of the vessel is one 
motives of pleasure, were determined to taste) We annex a few extracts from the Review,| broad sheet of phosphoric matter, so brilliant 
every species of it which the country could| pertaining partly to the voyage out, which,| as to cast a dull, pale light over the after-part 
supply; the wild and sublime which must be} although some of the topics have before been) of the ship; the foaming surges, as they grace- 
sought with toil and difficulty, as well aa those touched upon in our pages, possess sufficient) fully curl on each side of the vessel’s prow, 
more ordinary ones which lay strewed like) interest to repay attention. are similar to rolling masses of liquid phospho- 
flowers upon the earth. ‘The emperor ac- _ rus; whilst in the distance, even to the horizon, 
cordingly, or at least his harem, ascended the} Speaking of the various objects that are well) it seems an ocean of fire, and the distant waves 
lower range of hills to enjoy the prospect of| calculated to excite intcrest to a naturalist| breaking, give out a light of an inconceivable 
abyss and precipice, impending woods, dusky | during a long voyage, the author gives an in-| beauty and brilliancy: in the combination, the 
and horrible, and streams rushing forth, and| teresting description of the Physalia, or “ Por-| effect produces sensations of wonder and awe, 
leaping with thundering and impetuous fury|tuguese man-of-war,” which is olten seen in| and causes a reflection to arise on the reason 
over cliffs of prodigious elevation. One of} tropical seas floating by the ship. ‘“ ‘I'he in-| of its appearance, as to which as yet no cor- 
these small cataracts appeared to Bernier the| flated or bladder portion of this molluscous| rect judgment has been formed, the whole be- 
most perfect thing of its kind in the world;|animal, glowing in delicate crimson tints,|ing overwhelmed with mere hypothesis. 








“ Sometimes the luminosity is very visible twenty feet across. The immense distance | one time oe as the rays one 
without any disturbance of the water, its sur- these birds are capable of flying has been as- shee oe - t ee eee ack 
face remaining smooth, uoruffled even by a certained by having some of them caught, S oe an * = oe = = — 
passing zephyr; whilst on other occasions no | marked, and again set at liberty. lhe — whic =o ms Foe Teese is oes ah 
light is emitted unless the water is agitated by of their long and easy repose in the air is thus|emerald o x . ° eon ; a g - 
the winds, or by the passage of some heavy given by the author: rupt = gauey m the vo “ os at ird ; 
body through it. Perhaps the beauty of this! ‘To watch the flight of these birds used to|the co a ony in 7 7 sae 
luminous effect is seen to the greatest advan-|afford me much ainusement ;—commencing | manner, anc = c — oe i ; a 0 
tage when the ship, lying in a bay or harbour with the difficulty experienced by them in ele- emg | = eee a ! rea ne if a = 
in tropical climates, the water around has the! vating themselves from the water. Vo effect jof a lig e ue; irides bright yellow ; and the 
resemblance of a sea of milk. An opportunity {this object, they spread their long pinions to feet ofa ilac tint. a ani nade 
was afforded me, when at Cavité, near Manilla, | the utmost, giving them repeated impulses as} * his elegant ae nes & igh +P ayfu 
in 1830, of witnessing, for the first time, this/they run along the surface of the water for|and graceful eng Ain van arch ane inpe- 
beautiful scene; as far as the eye could reach! some distance. Having, by these exertions, dent look; dances a ae when : Howe's 4 
over the extensive bay of Manilla, the surface | raised themselves above the wave, they ascend | proaches the cage, and ese delig “a _at 
of the tranquil water was one sheet of this dull, and descend, and cleave the atmosphere in| being os _ ta . ae ae 
pale, phosphorescence; and brilliant flashes| various directions, without any apparent mus- four my — — yours ae "y ‘ : — ; 
were emitted instantly on any heavy body be- | cular exertion. How then, it may be asked, it moults. It one hes itself re ss ar Y = e a 
ing cast into the water, or when fish sprang {do these birds execute such movements? The/day, and after having mm ae ) utions, 
from it or swam about; the ship seemed, on| whole surface of the body in this, as we ll as, throws its Se — raphe we over the 
looking over its side, to be anchored in a sea|{ believe, most, if not all, the oceanic tribes, head, the quills of which aaa . pe- 
of liquid phosphorus, whilst in the distance the|is covered by numerous air-cells, capable of|culiar otruc ture, 80 . " € ° . € bird to 
resemblance was that of an ocean of milk. \a voluntary inflation or diminution, by wean this object. ts rg during confine. 

“The night to which I allude, when this}of a beautiful muscular apparatus. By this| ment is boiled rice, mixer "P with soft egg, 
magnificent appearance presented itself to ny | power, the birds can raise or depress them-| together with plantains, an living insects of 
observation, was exceedingly dark, which, by |selves at will, and the tail, and great length of|the grasshopper tribe ; these insects when 
the contrast, gave an increased sublimity to the ‘the wing, enable them to steer in any direc- thrown to him, the bird contrives to catch in 
scene; the canopy of the heavens was dark tion. Indeed, without some provision of this|his beak with great coterity ; oe eat ~ 
and gloomy; not even the glimmering olf a kind, to save muscular exertion, it would be|sects in a living state, but will not touch 
star was to be seen; while the sea ol liquid | impossible for these birds to undergo such|them when dead. . 
fire cast a deadly pale light over every part of |lung flights without repose, as they have been!  T observed the bird previously to eating a 
the vessel, her masts, yards, and hull; the fish) known to do; for the muscles appertaining to| grasshopper, given him in an entire or unmu- 
meanwhile sporting about in numbers, varying |the organs of flight, although large in these | tilated state, place the insect upon the perch, 
the scene by the brilliant flashes they occa- birds, are evidently inadequate in power to/keep it firmly fixed with the claws, and divest- 
sioned. It would have formed, I thought at!the Jong distances they have been known to|ing it of the legs, wings, &c., devour it, with 
the time, a sublime and beautiful subject for fly, and the immense length of time they re-|the head always placed first. The servant 
an artist like Martin, to execute with his judg-' main on the wing, without scarcely a moment’s| who attends upon him to clean the cage, give 


ment and pencil, that is, if any artist could give | cessation.” 


the true effect of such a scene, on which 1 But the great object of attraction at Macao, 


him food, &c., strips off the legs, wings, &c. 
of the insects when alive, giving them to the 


MUSt CApress some doubts. |[a town of China, in an island, at the entrance | bird as fast as he can devour them. It rarely 

“It must not be for a moment conceived | of the bay of Canton,] is the splendid aviary jalights upon the ground, and so proud is the 
that the light described as brilliant, and like to'and gardens of ‘T. Beale, Esq., who devotes|creature of its elegant dress that it never per- 
a sea of * liquid fire,’ is of the same character | his Jeisure moments to the care and delight| mits a soil to remain upon it, and it may fre- 
as the flashes produced by the volcano, or by|connected with the brilliant and elegant pro- quently be seen spreading out its wings and 


lightning, or meteors. No: it is the light of ductions of nature in the animal as well as in|feathers, and regarding its splendid self in 
° ' . . 

phosphorus, as the matter truly is, pale, dull,! the vegetable kingdom. The first one de- every direction, to observe whether the whole 

approaching to a white or very pale yellow,| scribed, is that “ aerial creature” the Paradise | of its plumage is in an unsullied conditien. 


casting a melancholy light on objects around,| 


Bird. It is a fine male, and was, when the 


only emitting flashes by collision. ‘To read} author bebeld it, arrayed in his full and gor- 
by it is possible, but not agreeable; and, on an|geous plumage. He is inclosed in a large 
attempt being made, it is always found that the |and roomy cage, so as not to occasion injury 
eyes will not endure the peculiar light for any |to his delicate dress. ‘Ihe sounds he utters 
length of time, as headaches and sickness are!resemble somewhat the cawing of a raven, 
ofien occasioned by it. 1 have frequently ob-' put changes to a varied scale, as he, hi, ho, 
served at Singapore, that, although the tranquil haw, repeated frequently and rapidly. ‘The 
water exhibits no particular luminosity, yet, | length of the Paradise bird is usually two feet, 
when disturbed by the passage of a boat, it/measuring from the bill to the tip of the side 
gives out phosphoric matter, leaving a brilliant} feathers. But we mu-t insert part of the au- 
line in the boat’s wake, and the blades of the! thors description of the individual specimen 
oars, when raised from the water, seem to be|at Macao, without abridgment. 

dripping with liquid phosphorus.” “ The neck of this bird is of a beautiful and 
The albatross affords the author a fine op-j delicate canary yellow colour, blending gra- 
portunity for pleasant description. This superb dually into the fine chocolate colour of the 
bird sails in the air seemingly as if excited by viher parts of the body; the wings are very 
some invisible power, for there is rarely any short and of a chocolate colour. Underneath 
apparent movement of its wings. But this| them, long delicate and gold-coloured feathers 
very want of muscular exertion is the reason! proceed from the side$ in two beautiful and 
why these birds sustain such long flights as| graceful tufis, extending far beyond the tail, 
they do without repose. The largest seen by| which is also short, of a chocolate colour, with 
the author, measured, when its wings were! two very long shafis of the same hue proceed- 
expanded, fourteen feet; but specimens, it is| ing from the urupigium. At the base of the 
asserted, have been shot that have measured) mandibles the delicate plumage bas during 


< 


e 
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It does not suffer from the cold weather dur- 
ing the winter season at Macao, though ex- 
posing the elegant bird to the bleak northerly 
wind is always very particularly avoided.” 


Thirst Quenched without Drinking.—It may not be 
|generally known (says a late foreign journal,) that 
water, even salt water, imbibed through the skin, 
appeases thirst almost as well as fresh water taken 
inwardly. In illustration of this subject, a correspond- 
ent has sent us the following abridged quotation from 
a “ Narrative of Captain Kennedy's losing his vessel, 
and his distresses afterwards,” which was noticed in 
Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1769. “I cannot con- 
clude without making mention of the great advantage 
I received from soaking my clothes, twice a day, in 
salt water, and putting them on without wringing. 
It was a considerable time before I could make the 
people comply with this measure, although, from see- 
ing the good effects produced, they afterwards practised 
it twice a day of their own accord. To this discovery, I 
may, with justice, attribute the preservation of my own 
life and six other persons, who mast have perished if 
it had not been put in use. The hint was communicated 
to me from the perusal of a treatise written by Dr. 
Lind. The water, absorbed through the pores of the 
skin, produced in every respect the same effect as 
would have resulted from the moderate drinking of 
any liquid. The saline particles, however, which re-. 
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mained in our clothes, became encrusted by the heat o 
the sun and that of our own bodies, lacerating our 
skins and being otherwise inconvenient ; but we found 
that by washing out these particles, and frequently 
wetting oar clothes without wringing, twice in the 
course of the day, the skin became well in a short 
time. After these operations, we uniformly found that 
the violent drought went off, and the parched tongue 
was cured in a few minutes after bathing and washing 
our clothes ; and, at the same time, we found ourselves 
as much refreshed as if we had received some actual 
nourishment. Four persens in the boat, who drank 
salt water, went delirious and died; but those who 
avoided this and followed the above practice, experi-| 





Por The Friend.” | raised above want to contribute something to 

OCCASIONAL THOUGHTS.--NO. XIV. the necessities of the poor. The Saviour of 

“ Then think of those who suffer, |men set us this example. The hungry, the 
And to the hungry, and the naked, yield thirsty, the naked, the sick and imprisoned, 

A share of your abundanes. |were objects of his peculiar regard; and he 
That portion of the year that has just opened |has left us the poor as his legacy, with this 
upon us is welcomed by the generality of per-|inseription—* Inasmuch as ye have done it 
sons in easy circumstances, as a season of| unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
peculiar social enjoyment. While the more|have done it unto me.”’ Those who are in 
sober have looked forward to it as a time that | affluence have it in their power to do much to 
shall again assemble their long scattered fa-| mitigate the wants and smooth the path of 


enced no such symptoms.” or round the cheerful fireside, and have | suffering humanity ; and there are none of us 
“a devised every means to render their habita-|! believe but may do something to gladden 

Mode of salutation among the Gambier Islanders.—| ‘ious warm and comfortable; many of the |the hearts, and render the wretched hovel of 
Their mode of salutation is touching or rubbing noses,| young, and lively, from the pleasure they shall |the indigent somewhat more comfortable. If 
in which they have, as in shaking hands, different de-| receive at the evening party, the splendid | we are faithful stewards, in proportion to the 


grees: for instance, drawing down the septum, hold-) entertainment, and from the rich attire they|amount of earthly good that each one of us 
ing the breath, continuing the contact for some se-| ¢ ¢ 


conds, and finishing with a most unwelcome sniff, is! have prepared for their own decoration, are possesses will these supplies be made. “ For 


considered equivalent to a hearty shake of the hand. 
This unpleasant ceremony we had to undergo at least 
a hundred times, repeating it often to the same person. 
—M. S. Journal of a Voyage of Discovery. 

Board and lodging of the Esquimauz near Icy Cape. 
During the day, we visited the village, consisting of 
tents constructed of a few sticks, placed in the ground 
and meeting at the top, so as to give the dwelling, when | 
covered with hidés, a conical form. ‘Those which, as! 
in the present instance, are intended for a high degree} 
of cold, have also a lining of rein-deer skins. A few 
logs formed the floor, on which the skins for sleeping 
were spread out. ‘They cook their provisions in the} 
open air in earthen pots, into which they put the bleod, 
entrails, blubber, and flesh, together. Their chief) 
food is the walrus, seal, rein-deer, and fish; and as they | 
procure more in summer than is required for imme-| 
diate use, the rest is buried in the sand for winter 
consumption. They very kindly dag up a seal which! 
had evidently been deposited for some time ; and one| 
of them offered us a handful of the intestines to eat,| 
but the sight of it was quite sufficient for our appe- 


anticipating a gay and happy winter: to such 
as these, if they have any feelings of grati- 


whoso hath this world’s goods and seeth his 
brother have need, and shutteth up his bow- 


tude, “the winds raging without will but|els of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
endear the comfort and the warmth enjoyed |love of God in him?” It is a true and an oft 
within.”” But while these are availing them-|repeated saying, that “the trimmings of the 
selves of the gratifications which a bountiful | vain world would clothe the naked ;” and it 
Providence has enabled them to procure,|might with equal truth be said, that the super- 
there is a class of the community who hail|fluous luxuties from the tables, added to the 
the approach of winter with very different|needless expenses in the houses and furni- 
feelings; to them, his “icy reign” presents|ture of those who have been styled a plain 
little but want, and cold, and suffering ; and|and self-denying people, would feed the hun- 
when their last morsel is consumed and their| gry, or at least a very large portion of them. 
scanty stock of brushwood has mouldered into| If those young people who are preparing 
ashes, they know not where they shall get) their expensive dresses, and making arrange- 
their next supply ; many of these have large|ments for luxurious entertainments during 
families depending upon their precarious daily |the present winter would seriously reflect 
labour, and not unfrequently several in the| Low much more usefully the money designed 
family sick or infirm, and entirely disqualified |for these purposes might be appropriated, 
from contributing to their own support, or|they would be willing, some of them at least, 


tites. They eat the flesh of the rein-deer in its raw| rendering others the smallest assistance. ‘To|l think, to forego their short-lived enjoy- 


state.—Jb. 


| those who are thus circumstanced, what cheer- ments. 
| 


Two or three coarse blankets, and a 


_ jing pean can this bitter season present?) few loads of wood, would yield more true en- 


Effect of the atmosphere on hair—My own beard, 


which, in Europe, was soft, silky, and almost straight, | rendered im 


odiate fler arrival at Alexandria, to} . : ? 
began, immediately after my arrival at Ale >;| Sleeping quietly upon “our own delightful | would derive from a whole winter’s dissipa- 


curl, to grow crisp, strong, and coarse; and before I 
reached Es-Sowan, resembled bear hair to the touch, | 
and was all disposed in ringlets about the chin. This 


is, no doubt, to be accounted for by the extreme dry.| pethaps resorted to their nightly resting place, 


ness of the air, which, operating through several thou- 
sand years, has, in the interior, changed the hair of 
the negro into a kind of coarse wool.—St. John’s Tra- 
vels. 


Life prolonged by civilization —If we collect Eng- 
land, Germany, and France, in one group, we find 
that the average term of mortality, which, in that 
great and populous region, was formerly one in thirty 
people annually, is not, at present, more than one in 


* . 4 uel , 
thirty-eight. This difference reduces the number of| more.’ 


deaths throughout these ceuntries from 1,900,000, to 
less than 1,200,000 persons ; and 700,000 lives, or one 
in eighty-three, annually, owe their preservation to the 
social ameliorations effected in the three countries of 
western Europe, whose efforts to obtain this object 
have been attended with the greatest success. The 
life of man is thus not only embellished in its course 
by the advancement of civilization, but is extended by 
it, and rendered less doubtful. The effects of the 
amelioration of the social condition are to restrain and 


While we are sitting in our snug apartments,/joyment to these poor sufferers, and more 


pervious to the keen blasts, or|peace upon reflection to yourselves, than you 


bed,” they are shivering over the few embers|tion. How many an eye would sparkle, and 

that just keep them from perishing, or have ieee many a countenance beam with satisfac- 
ition, on beholding these purchases of your 

}to seek that warmth and repose which their | superfluities. 

| straw bed and tattered covering are unable to} Let each one of us, then—young and old, 

isupply. It is profitable for us “ frequently | when preparing for our own coinfortable ac- 

}to measure lots with those less distinguished |commodation, whether in the article of fuel, 

than ourselves,” and while our hearts are|clothing, or gay and expensive indulgences, 

warmed with gratitude to Him from whom | give a thought to the suffering poor, and re- 

| we have received all our blessings, “ endea-|flect if we cannot spare something from our 

}vour to sympathise with others suffering |abundanee to better their condition. 

Our eyes are so used to beholding | 

| objects of distress, and our ears to being as-| — . a 

| : For * The Friend. 

jsailed by the complaints of those whom we LEWIS'S REPSY 

deem unworthy, that we are in danger of| ~s " 

| allowing our hearts to become hard, and un-| Continued Sa erae 292 

}mindful of those, who, whatever may have Earnestly to contend for the faith in a 

been the cause of their distress, should cer-| proper spirit and manner, is a duty which may 

tainly claim our sympathies at this inclement |be required when the truthsof the gospel are 

season. Alas! how few of us there are, who, | assailed, and, under Divine qualification, be 





diminish, in proportion to the population, the annual|if we were dealt with strictly according to/| productive of good to them that “oppose 


number of births, and, im a still greater degree, that of} our deserts, would now be partaking of the | themselves.” 


deaths; on the contrary, a great number of births, 
equalled or even exceeded by that of deaths, is a cha- 
racteristic sign of a state of barbarism. In the former 
case, as men, in a mass, reach the plenitude of their 
physical and social developement, the population is 
strong, intelligent, and manly; while it remains in 
perpetual infancy, whole i 
without being able to profit by the past—to bring 
social economy to perfection Philosophical Journal, 


are swept off 


Doubtfl disputations must 
many good things which are lavished upon|however always be attended with danger, 
us with such an unsparing hand ! jespecially to those that are weak in the faith ; 
and to indulge a disposition for controversy, 
even in defence of fundamental principles, 
may lead off from watehfulness and prayer, a 
condition which is indispensable to the life of 
It is certainly the duty of every one who is|a Christian. But to enter into party strife and 





“ Then when you meet the child of woe 
Ask not whence all his sufferings flow : 
Sure "tis enough for man to know 

His brother ’s poor.” 
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contention, merely for the sake of supporting | 
an opinion, which to say the least of it, may 
be questionable, feeds the passions and cor- 
rupt will of man, which can never work the) 
righteousness of God. Both to the church and 
to the individual members, such a spirit gain- 
ing the ascendancy, must prove extremely | 
pernicious, in destroying its peace, and ob- | 
structing the flow of charity and Christian 
fellowship. 


In the present section of the Reply, we see) 


that a supposed rejection of the doctrine of 
the resurrection of these corruptible bodies, 
is alleged by the opponent, as an evidence of 
the want of scriptural soundness in Friends. 


|brought to believe on him. 


THE FRIEND. 


the reviewer for this assertion, we find the old 
doctrine of the middle ages, very thinly veiled 


'—pay the priest. Our silent meetings, or 


very short sermons, do not, in his opinion, 
supply food for devotion. We read in the 
New Testament of some very short sermons. 
* Behold the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.” Come, see a man 
which told me all things that ever I did; is not 
this the Christ ?”’ ‘These were certainly shorter 
than most testimonies ever heard even in the 
meetings of Friends, yet they were effectual. 
The hearers were turned to the Saviour, and 
Hence we see 
that it is not the length, or learning displayed, 


Saviour Jesus Christ ; and to educate their 
children in the belief of those important truths, 
as well as in the belief of the inward mani- 
festation and operation of the Holy Spirit on 
theirown minds, that they may reap the benefit 
and advantage thereof, for their own peace and 
everlasting happiness; which is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all other considerations.” 

‘This meeting doth earnestly exhort all 
parents, heads of families, and guardians of 
minors, that they prevent, as much as in them 
lies, their children, and others under their 
care and tuition, from having or reading 
books and papers tending to prejudice the 
profession of the Christian religion, to create 


It is difficult to perceive what possible benefit | that gives value to a sermon, but the authority the least doubt concerning the authenticity 
which accompanies it. As to silent meetings, | of the Holy Scriptures, or of those saving 
it may be safely left to any practical Christian | truths declared in them ; lest their infant and 
to decide, which is most conducive to real,| feeble minds should be poisoned thereby, and 
heartfelt piety, the prostration of the soul in|a foundation laid for the greatest evils. 


can accrue, from entering into a controversy 
upon the question whether the immortal spirit 
shall be reunited to this tabernacle of clay, or 
clothed with an immaterial body of which it 
had not been the occupant, and to attempt 


solemn silence, before the throne of grace, to 


Does all this prove the great deficiency of 


to unchristianise one another in adopting | wait in humble adoration for instruction how | instruction, and want of Scriptural knowledge, 
either opinion. To believe in the resurrec-|to pray, and what to pray for; or listening, with which we are charged ? 


tion of the just and the unjust; that after the 


during an equal portion of time, to an eloquent 


It is remarkable, that one principal reason 


death of the body, the soul shall forever exist | discourse, composed at leisure in the closet,|}why Friends are often charged with want of 
either in happiness or misery, according to its by one who is hired and paid for the purpose, scriptural soundness is, that they confine them- 
condition in this life, and to be using all dili- jand whose interest it evidently is to preach selves, in their expositions of the mysteries 
gence to make our calling and election sure |such doctrine as his employers will relish. It) of religion, to the positive testimony of Scrip- 
before we go hence, is certainly the all impor-|is not intended here to assert, that silent meet-|ture ; and never attempt to supply by *gue 
tant consideration. The beloved apostle John,|ings always are what is here described, or| conjecture, what the sacred penman thought 
who was perhaps more highly favoured with|that those who preach for a stipend always] right to withhold. ‘Thus the reviewer tells 
revelations of the invisible things of God than!endeavour to suit their doctrines to the arg fs they appear to reject the doctrine of the 
any other disciple, appears desirous of stirring |of theiremployers. Many of them, no doubt,| resurrection of the body: though he admits, 
up the gratitude of the believers, for the love jendeavour to perform their duty religiously.|* this is inferred rather from their total silence, 
which the Father hath bestowed upon them,|But I speak of the design and object in the) or vague implication, than explicit denial.” 
and to incite them to the work of sanctifica-;one case, and of the natural tendency of the| Now if we examine the writings of Friends, 
tion, rather than to lead them into curious and \system in the other. who have treated upon this subject, we find 
profitless disquisitions upon the form of their| It is frequently intimated, that the doctrines| an express declaration of the belief, that there 


future existence. ‘ Behold what manner of/or the religion of Friends is not scriptural./ will be a resurrection both of the just and of 


love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that} A careful examination, however, cannot fail to| the unjust ; but as the apostle declines decid- 
we should be called the sons of God ; there-|prove that in both these particulars, Friends| ing with what body they shall rise, Friends 
fore the world knoweth us not, because it are more strictly scriptural, than any of their) have not presumed to supply the omission. 
knew him not. Beloved now are we the sons opposers. “ Pure religion and undefiled} “There shall be a resurrection of the dead, 
of God, and it doth not yet appear what we before God and the Father is this, to visit the) both of the just and unjust. They that have 
shall be : but we know that when he shall ap- |fatherless and widows in their affliction, and| done good, unto the resurrection of life ; and 
pear we shall be like him, for we shall see him |to keep himself unspotted from the world.’’| they that have done evil, unto the resurrection 
as he is. And every man that hath this hope|James, i. 27. If this is scriptural religion,| of damnation. 


fe lon, | Flesh and blood cannot in- 
in him, purifieth himself, even as he is pure.” |the admissions of the reviewer are sufficient) herit the kingdom of God; neither doth cor- 


In the declaration of 1693, Friends say ; 
** We sincerely believe, not only a resurrec- 
tion in Christ from the fallen sinful state here, 
but of rising and ascending into glory with 
him hereafter ; that when he at last appears, 
we may appear with him in glory. But that 
all the wicked who live in rebellion against 
the light of grace, and die finally impenitent, 
shall come forth to the resurrection of con- 
demnation.”” ‘And as the celestial bodies do 
far excel terrestrial, so we expect our spiritual 
bodies in the resurrection shall far excel what 
our bodies now are ; and we hope that none 
can justly blame us, for thus expecting better 
bodies than now they are. Howbeit we 
esteem it very unnecessary to dispute or ques- 
tion, how the dead are raised, or with what 
body they come, but rather submit that to the 
wisdom and pleasure of Almighty God.” S. 


But we are told, that the most melancholy 
feature in our system is, that “ it is unfriendly 
to an enlightened, active, scriptural piety.” 
When we examine the reasons assigned by 


|to show that Friends are not behind others in 
[regard to it. That they pay a very great regard 
to the Scriptures is obvious from what has 
been already shown. Of their care to have 
their children well acquainted with them, the 
following evidence may suffice. 


Third Query. ‘“ Are Friends careful to) it is raised a spiritual body.” 


bring up those under their direction, in plain- 
|ness of speech, behaviour, and apparel; in 
\frequent reading the Holy Scriptures ; and to 
\restrain them from reading pernicious books, 
jand from the corrupt conversation of the 
|world ?” 

“ We tenderly and earnestly advise and ex- 
jhort all parents and heads of families, that 
\they endeavour to instruct their children and 
families in the doctrines and precepts of the 
|Christian religion, as contained in the Scrip- 
tures; and that they excite them to the diligent 
reading of those excellent writings, which plain- 
ly set forth the miraculous conception, birth, 
holy life, wonderful works, blessed example, 
meritorious death, and glorious resurrection, 
ascension and mediation of our Lord and 


| 
| 


ruption inherit incorruption. Nor is that body 
sown that shall be ; but God giveth it a body 
as it hath pleased him, and to every seed his 
own body : It is sown in corruption, it is raised 
In incorruption ; it is sown in weakness, it is 
raised in power: it is sown a natural body, 
Barclay’s Con- 
fession of Faith, art. 23. “ We deny not, but 
believe the resurrection, according to the 
Scriptures, not only from sin, but also from 
death and the grave ; but are conscientiously 
cautious in expressing the manner of the resur- 
rection, because it is left a secret by the Holy 
Ghost in the Scripture. Should people be 
angry with them for not expressing or asserting 
what is hidden, and which is more curious 
than necessary to be known’? Thou fool, is 
to the curious inquirer, as says the apostle : 
which makes the Quakers contegted with that 
body which God shall please to give them 
hereafter ; being assured that their corruptible 
shall put on incorruption, and their mortal 
shall put on immortality, but in such manner 
as pleaseth God. And in the mean time they 
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esteem it their duty, as well as wisdom, to ac-| United States,” were totally needless, and,| seriously discussing the practicability and 
quiesce in his holy will. It is enough, they if used, would have been sheer tautology? expediency of measures for the suppression of 
believe a resurrection, and that with a glorious Again, the disciples were commanded to war and the promotion of peace, in a com- 
and incorruptible body, without further niceties; teach. To teach what? The philosophy of munity professedly Christian. But the most 
for to that was the ancient hope.” Penn's Aristotle? Or rather to proselyte. ‘To pro-| disastrous wars have within our own memory 
Key, sec. 11. Vide also his testimony to the selyte to what?’ The law of Moses? To occurred on Christian lands. Christian tem- 
truth, art. 15. Reply to the Bishop of Cork, the doctrines of the Pharisees? Assuredly) ples are not decorated with flags taken from 
Select Works, folio, page 826. Bates’s Doc-|they were to teach the doctrines of Chris.|a flying foe, and with monumeuts recording 
trine of Friends, page 26. tianity ; to proselyte all nations to the faith) the valour of heroes bearing the Christian 

Their rejection of the sacraments, as they of Christ. If then we cannot, without the|name. There is not one of our readers who 
are usually termed, is often advanced as a most glaring absurdity, apply the first part of, would not shrink from being called a man of 
heavy charge; almost, if not altogether, suffi- the-commission to any other doctrines than) war; not one, probably, who does not suppose 
cient to unchristianise them. But here, as be- those which belong to the dispensation of| that his feelings in regard to war are, in the 
fore, the diffe.-ence arises from the closer ad- Christ; what authority can we find for chang-| main, correct. Yet it may be, that of those 
herence of Friends to the letter, as well as the ing the application of the concluding part?) who have not given attention to this topic, 
spirit, of the Scriptures. Supposing myself, Must we suppose that one part of the sentence not one views the practice of war in its 
concerned with protestants only, no notice will, relates to the doctrines of Christ, and the proper light, net one is in the strictest sense 
be taken of those which they disallow. As’ other to the dispensation of John? | of the words a man of 
the light of the reformation caused five out of; If all nations are at any time to be con-| 
seven of these ceremonials to vanish, it would, verted to Christianity, and to be baptised with} war ? 
appear, that Friends, by the rejection of the) water, es @ part of that dispensation, it is not! emotion of the mustering of the hosts to 
other two, lad only carried the reformation, in| easy to discover in what manner John’s own battle? Do we trace with eager attention 
those particulars, a little further than their pro- prediction is to be accomplished. His dis-|the movements of hostile powers? Do we 
testant predecessors. | pensation would, upon that supposition, con-| hang with breathless interest over the battle 

With regard to baptism, it may be observed, tinue to increase; and would be at all times} field, and admire the gallantry and daring of 
that the advocates of water baptism, when they co-extensive with that which, according to} the warrior, and at the same time forget the 
attempt to prove it a divine command, rely, his own testimony, was to supersede it. 


j untold sorrows and woes, and the deep guilt, 
: he te ‘Go ve »ref f 3 s mentioned ; : ‘ 

chiefly on the text, ‘ Go ye therefore and} When baptism is mentioned as necessary} which are concealed beneath all that is ex- 
teach all nations, baptising them in the name/to salvation, nothing appears to prove that) citing and attracting in these scenes? If so, 


of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy} water was intended. “ He that believeth and) our feelines are enlisted on the side of war: 
Ghost.” Matt. xxviii. 19. As nothing is|is baptised shall be saved.” Mark, xvi. 16. yet thus it is with by far the greater number 
here said respecting water, how does this) The antitype* “ whereof, baptism, doth now! even of professed Christians. The avowed 
text prove that water must be used. ‘To, save us (not the putting away of the filth of) friends of peace, they are yet the undoubted 
say that water must be understood, is to beg the flesh, but the answer of a good conscience | admirers of war. , 

the question, not to prove the position; a|/toward God,) by the resurrection of Jesus} 


peace. 


Do we listen with delight to the story of 
} Do we hear with a thrill of pleasurable 


mode of arguing which affords presumptive| Christ.” 1 Pet. iii. 21. As the apostle de-| 
evidence that the question at issue cannot be|clares, “there is one Lord, one faith, one} 
satisfactorily proved. The expression teach| baptism, Eph. iv. 5, and the Scriptures no 
(or rather disciple or proselyte) all nations,| where assert that the baptism with water is| 
baptising them into the name of the Father,| that one baptism, but on the contrary clearly 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,! prove that the baptism of the Holy Ghost is| 
strongly indicates that these acts were to be|the one true Christian baptism, those who| 
simultaneous. And this construction is con-| would unchristianize the Society of Friends} 
firmed by the command to tarry at Jerusalem) because they reject the watery dispensation, | 
till they were endued with power from on) must find some other standard of Christianity | 
high. We accordingly find that the baptism than the New Testament. But how those} 
of the Holy Ghost did attend the preaching! who contend for water baptism, as a Christian | 
of the apostles; as in the case of Cornelius and | ordinance, can justify to themselves the re-| 
others assembled at his house. Acts, x. 44./ jection of baptism, and the introduction of a} 
Another consideration, however, appears) substitute which has neither precept nor prac-| 
to me conclusive on the subject. We find tice in Scripture to support it, is not easily | 
two baptisms, totally distinct from each other,| understood. For the sprinkling of infants is 
clezrly recognised in the New ‘Testament. not even the baptism of John. 
The baptism of John, which was with water ;| 
and the baptism of Christ with the Holy | 
Ghost. The former a preparatory and de- 
creasing dispensation: the latter an increas- 
ing and abiding one. Matt. iii. 3.11. Luke, i. 


; 


EVILS AND GUILT OF WAR. 
The following striking passages are quoted | 
from the second article in the same number 


A strange delusion has settled down upon 
the minds of men. Could facts be clearly 
exhibited to the view of a visitant from 
another sphere, how would they strike his 
mind. We would ask him to go upon some 
eminence from whence his eye could wander 
over a happy, prosperous kingdom, and where 
he might regale his vision with the sight of 
its peaceful villages and hamlets, reposing in 
the midst of fertility and joy, its waving fields 
tipe for the harvest, its cities thronged with 
a busy people, sending forth its products to 
all parts of the globe, and receiving the trea- 
sures of other lands in return. After having 
gazed a while with delight on this wide 
spread scene of abundance and happiness, we 
would ask him tolook once more. A change 
has passed over this vision of enchantment. 
Those villages are now heaps of smouldering 
ruins, and the happy villagers have been 
cruelly slaughtered, or driven from their 
homes, are exposed to insult, outrage and 
death. Those beautiful fields have been 


16. 33. John, iii. 28. 30. Now, when Christ 
commanded his disciples to baptise, without 


of the American Advocate of Peace, from| blasted and laid waste as by devouring fire. 
which the extracts inserted in our last num-| ‘Those citics have been pillaged and razed to 


ber were taken. It will be proper here to| the ground, or stand desolate masses of black- 
correct an error which escaped detection last| ened ruins. The busy haunts of traffic are 
week when reading the proof, in the editorial; now silent, and the commerce of the kingdom 
paragraph page 96, relating to the Advocate) which once waved in every port under heaven, 
of Peace :—In the first line of that paragraph,| is now dismantled and mouldering away; and 
for first read third. whem in amazement our visiter should enquire 


; whence this sad reverse, our answer would 
Did we not know man too well, we should pe, this is the desolation of war. 


cry out upon the strange anomaly implied "| 


| 


expressly declaring to what baptism he allud- 
ed, the necessary construction is, that he 
meant his own. Had any other been intend- 
ed, it must, to make the matter clear, have 
been expressed ; but if his own was intended, 
no such specification was necessary. Let us 
take as an illustration, the article of the federal 
constitution, which declares, that the presi- 
dent shall see that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. Could there be a doubt as to what 
laws were intended? Or would any lawyer 
hesitate to decide that the words, “of the 





We would traverse with him the plains of 
the East, the site of cities once famed for their 
splendour and opulence, and as he viewed 
with wonder those imposing relics of ancient 





* I have here substituted for the expression, the like 
igure, given in the common translation, that which) 
the Greek, Avritumor, manifestly requires. 
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THE FRIEND. 


magnificence, the porticoes, broken arches,| not wing his way to his sphere of light and 
and prostrate columns of Palmyra, Balbec, peace. . . al | 
Persepolis, or the more beautiful remains of W hy should we send those who stir up aj 
Grecian and Roman art, we would tell him) noisy brawl in our streets, to the house of cor- 
that here too he saw the footsteps of the; rection, but commit the greater brawls of king-| 
demon of war, who hath thus swept over the| dois, accompanied with the deaths of thou- 
earth like a whirlwind of the Almighty’s| sands, and the overthrow of institutions, waste 
wrath, desolating her fairest scenes, uprooting | of treasure and corruption of morals, to the 
kingdoms and empires, depopulating extensive | poet, to be celebrated in his highest notes of singular advertisement, hom the Richatend 
territories, turning back through ages the tide} inspiration, and to the historian, to be recorded Whig of the 11th ult. | It is understood that 
of improvement, and bringing down upon un-|in ucfading glory on the historic page. Why private jails of a similar character exist in se- 
happy men thedarkness of ignorance and sin. | hang a man who kills another im a private en- veral other places in the south;—at Norfolk, 
We would go with him to the battle fields of} counter, and cover with honours an Alexander, at Bekimore, at Alexandsis, and even et the 
Arbela, Cannew, Borodino, Beresina, and|a Cwsar, an Alaric, a Tamerlane, a Bona- CITY OF WASHINGTON! We talk freely 
Waterloo, and would show him the soil fat-| parte, who have wantonly and selfishly BOP! of the bathesion of past generations; what 
tened with the blood and remains of tens of| voked contests involving the destruction ut wilt he auld te succeeding dates of such iL 
thousands of our fellow men ; we would trace} thousands and millions ? What consistency is lustrations of the civilisation of the present ? 
with him the disastrous Russian campaign,) there in maintaining with all the power of Our! The paper from which we copy the adver- 
when in 173 days,°590,000 perished ;—we| Institutions the inviolability of human life in tisement, thus remarks upon it Mo 
wou!d show him this pleasant world, designed} man as an individual, and in respect to man a. a 

he abode of intelligent, moral and social | as a member of the state, to throw it out like) Certainly, this is a most fascinating description of a 
to be t ; = ° ; } ; into the highway to be trampled under jail. How tender aconcern Bacon Tait appears to feel 
beinggMlrewed with the 15 or 20 thousand | dross into the highway | amp! ; der the heelth ted danfet of ids grain. Baha 
millions of its inhabitants, who on a moderate | foot - How can man answer before his judge S 
calculation have fallen the victims of war.) for the wild havoc he has made with the lives, 
But there are other scenes of woe which he| e ma) 
has not yet beheld. We would conduct him| of his fellow men? 
to the homes of those wretched sufferers, and) may sicken at the sig 
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FIRST MONTH, 3, 1835. 


We take no pleasure in exposing the dark 
spots which shade the glory of our beloved 
country, but we deem it right to place before 
the readers of this Journal the following very 


one some idea of the extent to which the slave trade is 
: ; carried on by Virginia, to know that a man, if it be 
we may alinost say, with the immortal spirits’ proper to call him so, has a prison built on purpose to 
For on the battle-field, we contine the victims of the trade, while they are waiting 

lit of dead and dy ing; we to be carried off. No merchant would build an expen- 


sive warehouse for his own use, unless his business 


ask him to listen to the low moan of sorrow,| 
or the wail of despair and heart-rending grief, 
that comes up from the loved ones who have, 
lost their stay and staff, their hope and conso- 
Jation, on the field of battle,—and then would 
we say tc him, here is a picture of civilized) 
war. We would show him how this spirit of 
evil has availed himself of the science and 
ingenuity of man, for the destruction of man ; | 
how the invention of a Christian monk hath 
compounded a black, inert, and apparently ' 
inoffensive powder, which, on the application | 
of the smallest spark, kindles into an amazing 
energy, with a voice of thunder, propelling | 
missiles with resistless force and certain death, 
or, springing an unseen mine, throws large 
structures with their inmates into the air. We} 
would lead him to the vast magazines, filled} 
with the engines and materials of destruction, 
erected and sustained at the cost of a nation’s| 
treasure ; to the schools, where are trained | 
with watchful vigilance and consummate skill, | 
youth who may in subsequent life wield the} 
apparatus of human destruction with must 
effect ; to the fortresses, and the encammpments, 
and the naval! depots, all well furnished, even} 
in times of peace, and affording him proof| 
that the destruction of man by his fellow man} 
is a matter of calculation and arrangement, 
and, as it were, an indispensable concomitant 
of human society. Having surveyed this vast) 
machinery of human woe, he would in amaze-| 
ment exclaiin—what evil destiny hath fallen 
upon man, that his whole history is little else 
than a detail of voluntarily inflicted suffering ! | 
What dire necessity drives men to the dread 
alternative of war? Nay, we must reply, it is, 
the most frightful scourge of Heaven, but} 
man has seized it, and with ruthless hand; 
played with it as with an infant's toy. Men| 
glory in it. The watfrior is extolled; poets| 
sing the praises of his valour ; and multitudes, 
throng around him to pay the homage of their 
admiration. In borror and disgust at the in- 


fatuation and wickedness of man, would he} 


ay sympathise ti! arts break, w , ; . 
may sy mpathise till our hearts break, with the were large. We cannot be mistaken, then, in sup- 
woes of the widow and orphan who have been posing that the kind-hearted Tait, in erecting his jail, 
made such there: but the Christian, as he sur-| must have believed that the business was extensive 
veys the scene, will look with a thrill of horror, | enough to pay him a good income on his investment. 
to the condition of the disembodied spirits! “NOTICE. 


which have ascended from the tumult, and| «The commodious buildings which I have recently 
fierce struggle, and wild fury of battle, to the! had erected in the city of Richmond, are now ready 


presence of a holy God. 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPLE. 


Abashed be all the boast of age! 
Be hoary learning dumb! 

Expounder of the mystic page, 
Behold an infant come ! 


Oh, wisdom, whose unfading power 
Beside the eternal stood, 

To frame, in nature’s earliest hour, 
The land, the sky, the flood ; 


Yet didst not thou disdain awhile 
An infant form to wear; 

To bless thy mother with a smile, 
And lisp thy faltered prayer. 


But, in thy Father’s own abode, 
With Israel's elders round, 

Conversing high with Israel's God, 
Thy chiefest joy was found. 


So may our youth adorn thy name! 
And, Saviour, deign to bless, 

With fostering grace, the timid flame 
Of early holiness ! 


Heber. 


ACQUAINT THYSELF WITH GOD. 


Acquaint thee, O mortal! acquaint thee with God ; 


| And joy, like the sunshine, shall beam on thy road; 


And peace, like the dew-drop, shall fall on thy head ; 
And sleep, like an angel, shall visit thy bed. 


Acquaint thee, O mortal! acquaint thee with God ; 
And he shall be with tisee when fears are abroad, 
Thy safeguard, in danger that threatens thy path, 
Thy joy, in the valley and shadow of death. 


Knoz. 


for the accommodation of all persons who may wish 
| their NEGROES safely and comfortably taken care of. 
} “The buildings were erected upon an extensive ecale, 
| without regard to cost, my main object being to insure 
the safe keeping, and, at the same time, the health and 
| comfort of the negroes who may be placed thereat. 
| “The rooms and yards for the females are separate 
| from those for the males, and genteel house servants 
will have rooms to themselves. The regulations of the 
establishment will be general cleanliness, moderate 
exercise, and recreation within the yards during good 
| weather, and good substantial food at all times, by 
| which regulations it is intended that confinement shall 
| be rendered merely nominal, and the health of the ne- 
groes so promoted, that they will be well prepared to 
encounter a change of climate when removed to the 
| south. 
“These buildings are situated on the lot corner of 
15th and Cary streets, between Mayo’s bridge and the 
Bell Tavern. Apply to 
“BACON TAIT.” 
December 10. 


An apprentice is wanted to the retail diug 
business, apply at this office. 


; Agents.—Elijah Coffin, Richmond, Indiana, 
is appointed an agent for this paper, in the 
place of Caleb Morris released by request. 


We are requested to say, that in the marriage notice 
of Samuel Bolton, in our last, 11th mo. should be 12th 
mo. The mistake was in the notice as sent us. 


Diep, on the 13th of last month, in Salem, Mass. 
Hannan Jounson, aged 73 years. It may be emphati- 
cally said of her, that she was of a meek and quiet 
spirit. The latter years of her long and useful life, 
were marked by the absence, in a remarkable degree, 
of selfish feeling, and the serenity of her close evinced 
a firm reliance on the promises of her Saviour. 
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